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TURKEY S ITS PAST CONDITION AND PROMISED REFORMS. 



It continued to be the resi¬ 
dence of the Roman and after¬ 
wards of the Byzantine em¬ 
perors until 1453, when it was 
taken by the Turks, since which 
time it has been the capital of 
Turkey and the principal re¬ 
sidence of the Sultan. 

On no spot in the world are 
the customs of the ]>eople in 
all eastern and western coun¬ 
tries so blended 
i n proportions 
as in this city. 
Nowhere else are 
seen the Euro¬ 
pean hat, bonnet 
and chignon, and 
the Turkish fez, 
turban, and 
yashmach. 

The male Turks 
are now gener¬ 
al ly dressed in 
European cos¬ 
tume, excepting 
the fez, which is 
still worn. The 
ladies and the 
clergy are almost 
the only classes 
who have pre¬ 
served the an¬ 
cient costume, 
and there are 
few* sights more 
picturesque than 
to see a group of 
women, as they 
api>ear in Con¬ 
stantinople, clad 


Constantinople, the ancient 
Byzantium, was founded in 
667 b. c. Lying upon the 
Thracian Bosphorus, its posi¬ 
tion was at onoe secure and 
enchanting. It commanded 
the shores of Europe and Asia; 
it had magnificent facilities for 
trade, and was surrounded by 
picturesque and varied scenery. 
In 440 n.c. Byzantium revolted 
from Athens, 
though it after¬ 
wards returned 
to an alliance 
with that city. 

Under Alex¬ 
ander the Great 
it retained for 
some time a cer¬ 
tain degree of 
independence, 
but later w’as 
tributary to the 
Gauls, and fin¬ 
ally attached it¬ 
self to Rome. In 
196, A.D., it was 
captured by 
Sevenis and de- 
stroyed, but 
afterwards re¬ 
built; and in 
330, a. n., w’as 
made, by the 
Emperor Con¬ 
stantine, the cap¬ 
ital of tho Ro¬ 
man Empire, 
and called after 
liis own name. 
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A TURKISH SICK-ROOM. 


in fabrics of every imaginable color, and made of the cus¬ 
tomary material. 

The city itself is built on hilly ground, and with its 
numerous gardens, cypresses, mosques, palaces, minarets and 
towers, it presents a very splendid appearance as seen from 
the side of the Golden Horn. But a nearer approach re¬ 
veals the characteristics common to every eastern town: 
narrow, crooked, filthy streets, and miserable houses of 
wood and clay; although, since the Crimean war, the city 
has been greatly improved in this respect. Great fires, 
which took place in 1865, 1866, and 1870, swept away 
square miles of old wooden houses on both sides of the 
Golden Horn, and on these spaces handsome stone build¬ 
ings have been erected in the modern European style. 

Constantinople contains many magnificent buildings, of 
which the mosque of Santa Sophia, the grandest ecclesias¬ 
tical building in the Levant, is the most attractive. This 
was formerly a Christian church, and is built in the form of 
a Greek cross, 269 feet long by 243 broad, with a flattened 
dome 180 feet above the ground. Outside the building is 
colored with alternate bands of pale red and yellow, and 
displays little of the magnificence within, where rich golden 
mosaics, porphyry columns supporting figures of arabesque 
patterns, metallic ornaments, richly carpeted floors, and 
other glittering and showy display in various materials, 
altogether present a very sumptuous appearance. The 
mosque of Sultan Achmet is also one of the attractions 
of the city. It has six minarets, each with two galleries. 
It is considered the finest specimen of a purely Turkish 
building in Stamboul. 

But the greatest attraction to strangers in Stamboul is the 
bazaar, a collection of passages covered with stone-barreled 
vaults. On each side are wooden closets, like very large 
wardrobes, only they open in the middle, horizontally. 
The merchant pulls up the upper half of the doors, which 
forms a sort of canopy over his head, and is used for the 
suspension of choice articles. He lets down the lower half, 
which can be supported by posts in the ground ; he then 
sits down upon it, surrounded by his wares. This, 
however, is only one description of a shop, and there is 
great variety in their construction. Sometimes the bazaar 
is held on each side, in which case there is an arch sup¬ 
ported by pillars. 

The bazaars are given up to different trades, as the drug, 
jewelry, slipper bazaar, etc., each being generally congre¬ 
gated in one street by itself. Thus, near the mosque of 


Sultan Solyman, there is a row of shops tenanted by the 
makers of inkstands and penholders; near that of Biazid 
is another occupied by the braziers. 

Another remarkable feature in Stamboul is the number 
of fountains of all shapes and sizes, from a simple arch to 
serve to keep off the sun, to the elaborate affair like that 
of the Seraglio Gate, consisting of a square edifice with cir¬ 
cular towers at the entrance, the use of which is to enable 
persons outside to supply cups of water to passers-by. The 
more important fountains are generally covered with a coat¬ 
ing of marble and decorated with surface ornament, com¬ 
prising representations of vases filled with flowers, or dishes 
with fruit. These fountains, when carved in stone, are 
most elaborately colored and gilt; but when of marble, 
they have only a little gilding and but little color. 

As to the population of Constantinople and its various 
suburbs, they are motley indeed! Of the Asiatic tribes, as a 
rule, one sees only a mere rabble walking, and but rarely a 
lady. The throng of horsemen, cabs, and broughams is/ 
enormous, and the rush of travel is coincidently great. The i 
Turkish women still w r ear the yashmach, though completely 
modified. It consists of a coarse linen fold, swatliing the 
brow, also covering the mouth, tearing full one-third of the 
face for the women of the people; and -with a vail of the 
finest kind, and somewhat in shape like that customarily 
worn by ladies in Europe and America, for the use of those 
of higher rank. From this, all that can be seen in the throng 
is an occasional pair of black eyes shining out, a dusky brown 
complexion, round faces ; occasionally the outline of exqui¬ 
site features is perceived through some carriage window; but 
of the customary female figure no other idea can be imagined 
than that of a shapeless bundle of white clothes loosely 
hidden by a long blanket-like cloak with broad sleeves— 
usually a dark green, deep crimson, or sickly yellow, and, 
more rarely, a white and red check plaid. 

The population of Constantinople and its suburbs has 
been variously estimated. In 1873, it probably contained 
about 800,000 inhabitants, of whom about one-half were 
Mohammedans, one-fourtli Greeks and Armenians, one- 
eighth Franks, and one-eighth Jews. There are more than 
three hundred mosques, some public libraries—both Turk¬ 
ish and Greek—of which that of the seraglio is particularly 
rich in the treasures of Oriental literature; and there are 
several Turkish and European printing-presses. 

The public baths and coffee-houses are exceedingly nu¬ 
merous and much frequented. So^e bf fhe,p^3ulia r manu- 
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factures of tlie East are carried on, as in leather, carpets, 
etc., but the manufactures of Western Europe abound in 
"the markets. Constantinople is now connected by railroad 
'with the interior of the northwestern part of Asia Minor. 
The railroad which runs from Stamboul to Bellova was 
opened on the 17th of June, 1873, and passes through one 
of the richest parts of Europe. It will be connected with 
Western Europe by a branch line crossing the Danube. 

One of the peculiar sights of Constantinople is the dancing 
'dervishes. To see thirty-four of these strange fanatics of 
■different sizes, ages, and degrees of corpulency whirling 
about in a sort of waltzing step, which their naked feet 
perform skilfully to the sound of the music of a reed flute, 
is certainly a strange exhibition, particularly when one 
reflects that it is all done in the interests of religion. The 
howling dervishes have their habitation across the Bos¬ 
phorus, over in Scutari. Here the process consists of fierce 
invocations not unlike those to be heard in a Methodist 
•camp-meeting; and is heard in the midst of a thick, stifling 
incense, the quaint, wild ejaculations of “Oh, Mediator !” 
“Oh, Beloved!” “Oh, Advocate!” “In the day of judg¬ 
ment,” etc., sounds certainly strange enough, and much 
■unlike the performance of human beings ; the dervishes at 
length howling out their “La Utah—Mali la /” as if they were 
turning into wolves; while the motion of bending and 
gesticulating, which is performed to music at the same time, 
becomes mechanical, and sometimes almost epileptic. 

The Turkish shopkeepers all sit upon their platform 
counters robed and turbaned, looking as if they had been 
acting stories from “The Arabian Nights” in private 
theatricals the night before, and had not yet had time to 
•change their clothes. They are always sitting cross-legged, 
generally smoking, and half-dozing. Donkeys pass and 
bump up against the door-post, thieves run by pursued by 
angry soldiers with drawn and flashing sabres, the “Sick 
Man ” himself rides past, sad and hopeless, with the ambas¬ 
sador at his elbow; but nothing moves the c alm , self- 
possessed shopkeeper in his white-and-green turban. 

In fact, the Tin-key shopkeeper is the type of the Turk in 
general, of whom the nineteenth century one is the same as 
that of the seventeenth century—reticent, stolid, incapable 
•of fret or worry, and as qualified to return to his Asian tent 
to-day as he ever was. 

Travel through the narrow streets of Constantinople is 
one of the most difficult imaginable kinds of peregrination. 
The continuous stream of ox-carts, water-carriers, and oil- 
carriers, ass-drivers, bread-sellers, carriages with Turkish 
•ladies, pack-horses, children, and Circassian loungers, with 
praying dervishes at every step, dogs, innumerable melon- 
stalls, and beggars—altogether this furnished a whirling 
maelstrom of difficulties terrible to men and impossible 
to women. 

Pipe shops are among the most common in Constanti¬ 
nople, where cherry stems from Asia Minor, and jas min e sap¬ 
lings from Albania, with their small red tea-cups of a bowl, 
the latter crammed with the choicest tobacco of Salonica, 
furnish the chiboque that the Turk so loves. Opposite to 
these will be found coffee shops, where men can lunch off a 
cup of coffee without milk or sugar, and the puffs of a nar¬ 
ghile. Next, perhaps, comes the maker of vermicelli, fol¬ 
lowed by a print shop, and that by a baker’s establishment. 
Pez shops are also numerous, for turbans decrease, though 
slowly. The fez is of a deep crimson in color, having at the 
top a little red stalk, to which the heavy blue tassel is tied. 

Tailors are uncommon, as are stationers and booksellers. 
The jewelers have their establishments chiefly in the bazaars, 
where they sit, sorting heaps of seed pearls, or weighing 
filagree earrings, with vailed ladies looking on, and black 
duennas in yellow boots in waiting. 

As we have already mentioned, the dogs of Constantinople 


are a prominent feature of the population, as they say 80,000 
of the canine species are domiciliated in the different quar¬ 
ters of the city. They are fierce and quarrelsome; but 
troublesome as they are, are tolerated as scavengers, since 
they clear away the offal, as the hyenas do elsewhere, or 
the buzzards at Aspinwall. If a horse or camel dies, or 
even one of their own number, the carcass is not left to 
taint the air, but is taken into possession by these animals, 
who pick the flesh from it, leaving only the bones. They 
are a fierce race, but, if unmolested, will not attack you in 
Constantinople; but they are dangerous if met in the open 
country, though even here they will fly from a stone. 

The pavement of the city is roughly put together—the 
pedestrian hobbles and the equestrian stumbles. In regard 
to lighting, the yellow lamps swung across the streets serve 
only to make the darkness visible, and render it necessary 
to carry a light for your own comfort and protection. 
These lamps even are only to be found in the European 
suburbs of Pera and Galata. The genuine Osmanli tjiinks 
nobody should be out of his own house after nightfall. 

Scutari, which is across the Bosphorus and in Asia., will 
be remembered as the locality of the hospitals during the 
Crimean war. It is from Scutari that the caravans depart 
for the desert. Here there is a picturesque object called 
Leander’s Tower, or, by some, the Maiden’s Tower, which 
has a legend attached to it. According to this legend, one 
of the Sultans had a lovely little daughter, of whom he was 
so fond that he was anxious to know what the Fates had in 
store for her in the future. Through the intervention of 
astrology, the child’s nativity was cast; and the reply was, 
that, if she survived her sixteenth birthday, her life would 
be long and happy. But she must beware of all serpents. 
The Sultan, accordingly, caused a tower to be erected, in 
which was centred everything that could be procured for her 
accommodation and delight, and she was placed within it, 
not to leave until the time was fully passed. 

The eventful day arrived, the fair princess was dressed 
handsomely, awaiting her father’s coming, who was to 
release his child from the prison in which paternal love 
had imm ured her. She was looking for the Sultan when 
! she perceived a small basket, covered over with fresh leaves. 






WOMEN AT A FOUNTAIN IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE TOWER AT GALATA, NEAR CONSTANTINOPLE. 


standing on a ledge which surrounded a pretty garden that 
had been contrived for her, such offerings being common 
among people who felt interested in her fate. With girlish 
pleasure she ran to fetch the gift, and, reaching it, sat down 
to exa min e its contents. When the Sultan came, he rushed 
up, surprised at not being met by the princess—and found 
her evidently arrayed for the occasion, but seemingly asleep. 
He called to her, “My child!” No answer. An asp that 
dropped from the basket revealed that hers was the sleep of 
death. The serpent had been concealed among the dowers. 
This story will be recognized by our readers as almost 
identical with one common to all modem fairy books— 
the ‘ ‘ Sleeping Beauty. ” 

The interior of Turkey comprises a heterogeneous popu¬ 
lation of different races. The Turks there are the Osmanlis 
and Turkomans. Then there are Sclaves, Bomans, Amauts, 
Syrians, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Arabs, Druses, Gipsies, 
Tartars, Circassians, Kopts, Nubians, Berbers, etc. Of 
these the Greeks and Armenians are traders. The Turko¬ 


and Khan. But, though nominally absolute, his power is 
much limi ted by the chief of the Ulemas, who has the 
power of objecting to any of the Sultan’s decrees, and 
frequently possesses more power over the people than his 
sovereign. Next in rank is the Grand Vizier, after whom 
come the members of the Cabinet or Divan, being the 
Presidents of the Supreme Council of State. 

The Provincial Government no longer has power of life 
and death, and the introduction of stated tax collections lias- 
greatly diminished their power of practising extortion on 
those under then rule. 

The established religion is Mohammedanism, but all other 
sects are recognized and tolerated ; and of late years a Mos¬ 
lem has even been free to change his religion at pleasure, 
without becoming liable to capital punishment, as was- 
formerly the case. 

The term “harem” has been greatly misunderstood by 
foreigners in its true signification among the Turks. It 
means simply the domestic fireside or “home,” and is as 


mans and Kurds 
are herdsmen 
and nomads. 
The Sclaves, 
Bomans, and 
Albanians are 
the chief agri- 
culturists in 
Europe, and the 
Osmanlis, Ar- 
menians, Sy¬ 
rians and Dru¬ 
ses in Asia. 

The Govern¬ 
ment of Turkey 
is. a pure des- 
potism. The 
sovereign, who 
is commonly 
styled Sultan, 
being also en¬ 
titled Padishah, 
Grand Seignor, 
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HOWLING DERVISHES AT THE TOMB OF A SHEIK. 


Hosted by 


sacred m the 
Oriental usage 
as are these 
other terms 
among us. The 
Koran, which is- 
both moral and 
social law 
among the Os¬ 
manlis, affords 4 
to each believer 
a plurality of 
wives, and con¬ 
sequently, t o- 
themselves, the 
following out 
of this ordi¬ 
nance is not 
even incorrect 
—m u c h less 
improper. 

Oriented wo¬ 
men lara judged 
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by their Western sisters to be subjects of pity, in that their 
movements are, to a certain extent, under regulation and 
circumscribed. While the condition of inaction, which they 
are presumed to sustain, is, in the highest degree, objection¬ 
able to these others; yet, when all is said and done, it is 
at least questionable if the European or Am eric an wo man , 
with her thousand-and-one worries and ann oyances, her 
ambition for “woman’s rights,” and her excited interest in 
the affairs of men, is personally any more comfortable in 
her life or any happier than the women of the harem. 

In Turkey the recognized condition of the female is that 
of subserviency to man. Satisfied with this condition, she 
is content to do the bidding of her lord and master, at the 
same time shouldering whatever responsibility there may be 
as to human affairs upon him. Among the Turks, as says 
a recent writer, ‘‘the man is considered the vital principle, 
and the woman the material ” 

We, who are inclined to give to the sex a higher standing 
among human beings, may rail at this philosophy, but we 
cannot justly say that those who practice it are not consis¬ 
tent, or even wise, in accordance with other customs which 
prevail in their midst. 

That the Turks seclude the females of the family from 
the public is rather evidence of a desire to protect them 
from scandal than of abstract jealousy. And yet it is the 
fact that Turkish ladies can go about unattended by gentle¬ 
men, and protected only by a strong public sentiment of 
respect for their sex. 

To salute or accost a lady in public is, among the Turks, 
an act of manifest rudeness; even members of the s am e 
family restricting themselves on such occasions. 

As a rule, Turkish ladies are modest and refined in their 
deportment, and among foreigners do not evince curiosity 
as to differences of costume or habit, unless specially invited 
so to do. Then* own costume consists of long flowing robes, 
and they wear the hair either long or cut short, accor din g to 
taste. Sometimes the fez is used for a head-dress, sometimes 
the turban. The dress is invariably cut high, though some¬ 
times left open at the neck. Full trousers are worn, and 
frequently a Cashmere shawl or light gauze scarf is fastened 
about the waist by a belt ornamented with gold and jewels. 
Of the latter species of adornment Turkish ladies are par¬ 
ticularly fond, and jewelers find ample employment in 
attending to their caprices in this matter. The complexions 
of Turkish women are generally fair, owing to the constant 
use of the bath and their seclusion. Them features are 
regular, with “almond eyes,” dark and lustrous. Beauty 
spots, or moles, are prized among them, and they frequently 
tip their fingers and toes with the stain of the Henna . 

Polygamy is by no means as common in Turkey as is sup¬ 
posed ; indeed, this custom is falling greatly into disuse. 
The abolition of the Circassian slave-trade has done much 
to change the habits of the country in this regard, and 
Turks are constantly becoming more and more addicted to 
restricting themselves to one wife. 

Turkish ladies are by no means so confined to the harem 
as is generally supposed, being frequently met riding in the 
public streets in European carriages, while in the vicinity of 
Constantinople there are numerous watering-places which 
are favorite resorts. 

Harem life has in recent years been made known to the 
world through the books of certain English and other 
ladies, who have been employed by high Turkish officials 
as governesses and teachers; so that gradually the many 
foolish notions which have obtained abroad in relation to 
the domestic concerns of the Turks are being dispelled. 

The Turks are generally brave, simple in their mode of 
life, intelligent, religious, and thoughtful. They are, how¬ 
ever, bigoted, cruel in warfare and not uncommonly in peace, 
hard task - masters, and deceitful to Christians, whom they 


contemn. Altogether, they derive the special qualities of 
their character from them religion, and from the esteem in. 
which this is held among them, as the only true religion- 
afforded to man. 

THE HISTORY OF TURKEY, 

Midway between Asia and Africa, having the Black Sea 
upon the north and the Mediterranean Sea upon the south, 
lies Turkey. In one sense, the centre of the hemisphere- 
which contains it, this country, by its geographical position 
as well as its political import, is, so to speak, the “ hinge ” of 
the eastern continent. 

Comprising in Europe 196,770 square miles, with a popu¬ 
lation of nearly seventeen millions, and in Asia 664,272: 
square miles, and a population about equal to that in. 
Europe, there are to be added to the area, 1,036,350 square- 
miles in Africa, having a population of eleven millions; 
making a grand total of about two millions of square miles, 
and forty-four millions of people. This entire country, in¬ 
cluding all dependencies, is known as the Ottoman Empire. 

And the significance borne by its geographical situation 
has been, almost since its first existence as an empire, sus¬ 
tained by its political import in the affairs of Europe and 
Asia. For this reason, and equally—whether we consider it 
in its palmy days and under monarchs whose achievements; 
have become matters of high consideration in the history of 
the world, or at the present time, when, as the “ Sick Man,”' 
it challenges no less the attention of humanity everywhere— 
Turkey may not improperly receive the title which we have- 
ventured to give to it: that of the hinge of the eastern conti¬ 
nent. Shorn, by the exigencies of war and the devastation of 
foreign hosts, of much of its ancient dominion, the Ottoman! 
Empire at present comprises, besides Turkey in Asia and 
Turkey in Europe, the principalities of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, Servia and Montenegro in Europe ; Egypt, with 
Nubia, Tripoli, and Tunis in Africa, and a part of Arabia* 
including the holy cities of Mecca and Medina in Asia. 

Although bordering upon the confines of European civil¬ 
ization, Turkey has but little in common with the genius of 
that spirit of progress which has advanced, in so marked a 
manner, the condition of the western portion of the eastern, 
hemisphere. It is only, in fact, since a very recent date, 
that western civilization has made any steps towards a foot¬ 
hold among this remarkable people. To trace the history 
of such a people from its origin in eastern Asia, beyond the- 
time of its progress westward, even to the conquering of 
Greece and endangering of Austria, and from this period 
down to its assumption of its present dwarfed proportions, 
is a task which almost seems impracticable in the limited, 
space of a magazine article. 

The Osmanlis, as they are termed, are of Tartar origin; 
and even yet the Tartar peculiarities are to be found, 
though softened and embellished, in the genuine Turk of 
Constantinople—and this not alone in person and demeanor. 
Their style of architecture is that of the Tartars, while many 
national characteristics will at once suggest themselves to 
the traveler or sojourner among them, as asserting and re¬ 
peating the peculiarities of their ancestors. The myth, or 
tradition, from which the Osmanlis date then descent, is- 
original and peculiar. They claim to come in a direct line 
from Turk, a son of Japhet, who is said to have taught his 
subjects the arts of working in metals, of writing, and of 
computing time. From this first progenitor, we are told, 
descended great kings and princes, the last of whom intro¬ 
duced monotheism, and established his capital at Samar- 
cand. The name of this prince was Oguz; and from his 
great-grandson, Osman, we have a powerful dynasty and a 
name, of which Abdul-Aziz is + ho present representative. 
This Oguz lived in the thirteenth -century, and Iris tribe 
inhabited the steppes lyjng^a^ ^of |k^ Caspian Sea. Down 
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upon their heritage came swarms of Mongolian invaders 
from the northwest, and the comparatively small body of 
Oguzian Turks were swept before them like the sand of 
the desert before a storm. They are said to have numbered 
at that time but fifty thousand souls; and, borne onward 
before the Tartar invasions, they fled westward to the moun¬ 
tainous region of Armenia. The death of its chief divided 
this tribe; and it was not until the time of Osman that its 
adherents were again united in an independent power, 
located at that time in Phrygia. But from this small 
beginning, by means of an aggressive policy closely fol¬ 
lowed by successive sovereigns, the Turks gained a foot¬ 
hold in Europe, even, at length, establishing themselves in 
Greece. 

War was, in fact, the business as well as the delight of the 
earlier Sultans, and it would seem almost that they had con¬ 
ceived the possibility of extending their conquests over all 
Europe. The Byzantine Empire was reduced, the great 
confederacy of the Slavonian tribes of the Upper Danube 
were defeated, with dreadful slaughter, late in the four¬ 
teenth century ; and under Bajazet I., in the beginning of 
the next century, the Turks ravaged Servia, Wallachia, and 
Moldavia; this tempest of conquest being finally given 
pause by the defeat and capture of the Sultan Bajazet him¬ 
self by Timur-Beg, the Mongolian, vulgarly known as 
Tamerlane, who routed the Turks after a long and obsti¬ 
nate contest at Angora, July 20, 1402. 

Bajazet was followed by Mohammed I., and he by 
Amurath H. ; and under these monarchs the irrepressible 
inroad of the Tartar conqueror proved a sufficient quietus 
to the spirit of Turkish conquest for nearly half a century. 
In the meantime, however, there was war with the Venetian 
Republic ; and, under the latter Sultan, the conquest of the 
Greek Empire was completed by the reduction of Mace¬ 
donia and Greece proper. After these came Mohammed II., 
who, storming Constantinople in 1453, destroyed the last 
relic of the empire of the Caesars; and after him, again, was 
Bajazet H., who pushed the boundary lines of the Turkish 
Empire far north of the Black Sea to the east, even to the 
mouth of the Don, and including in his conquests portions 
of Dalmatia, and Otranto in Italy. 

But the greatest of all the Turkish Sultans was bom in 
1496, and under the title of Solyman II., sumamed ‘ ‘ The Mag¬ 
nificent,” succeeded his father, Selim I., in the government 
of the Ottoman Empire. Solyman reminds us, in the mag¬ 
nificence of his projects and the vigor of their execution, of 
the greatest conquerors and statesmen alike who have lived 
—Alexander, Atala, Genghis-Khan, and Napoleon. He 
exterminated the Egyptian Marmahtkes ; he attacked Hun¬ 
gary, and captured Belgrade; he drove the Knights of St. 
John from Rhodes, attacked Buda and Besth, and, by treaty 
with France, first opened the commerce of the Levant to 
the French flag. 

During his reign the Ottoman Empire was at the height 
of its power and splendor, and then no ship belonging to a 
nation hostile to the Turks dared to navigate the Mediterra¬ 
nean, so completely did his ships crowd that sea. But not 
alone in war was Solyman great and worthy of renown. 
Among the Turks he is known by the title of the law-giver. 
Under his judicious administration, property which had 
been unjustly confiscated was restored to its owners ; officials 
who were found unfit for the discharge of their duties were 
removed from office; mosques were raised, educational insti¬ 
tutions were established, justice equitably administered, and 
toleration prevailed. At that time Turkey was as well gov¬ 
erned as any of the Christian States of eastern Europe, and 
far better than its Muscovite neighbor. 

After Solyman came Selim II.; and the most remarkable 
event of his reign occurred in the first collision between the 
Turks and the Russians. Singularly enough, in the light of 


recent events, this collision was brought about by an at¬ 
tempt on the part of Selim to cut a canal between the Don 
and the Volga which should allow the passage of ships 
from the Black Sea into the Casjnan. With this brilliant 
idea in his mind, Selim sent five thousand men to cut. a 
canal, and eighty thousand more men to protect them while 
doing it. But the conception was destined to go no farther. 
Unfortunately for the plans of Selim, the possession of As- 
trachan formed part of his programme, and an attack upon 
this town brought down upon the enterprising Turks the 
vengeance of the Russians—a people till then comparative 
strangers to southern Europe, though destined at a later 
period to become much more familiar in that locality and 
the result of whose opposition to the canal scheme was its 
summary discontinuance under pressure; all of which 
shows that Russia constitutionally objects to foreign ca n als 
when these may perchance be utilized to her disadvantage. 

Under Amurath HI. the prestige of the Turks had per¬ 
haps reached its highest point of importance. They dictated 
to the Poles whom they should choose as their king, they 
received the first English Embassy, fought a successful 
war with Persia, and held a long contest with Austria. But 
in this last, although the Turks gained advantages and even 
penetrated within forty miles of Vienna, they afterwards 
suffered tenable reverses, and were at length compelled to 
evacuate all Hungary and Transylvania. It is about this 
time, or in the beginning of the seventeenth century, that 
symptoms of the decline of Turkish prowess and power first 
manifest themselves. Yet, in the East, the Osmanlis con¬ 
quered Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Armenia, and pres¬ 
ently captured from the Poles their conquests, and from 
the Venetians all their strongholds in the iEgean Sea. 

Time and space will not permit of a close consideration of 
the following reigns down to that of Mahmoud LL, in the 
beginning of the present century. Their history is that of 
constantly changing fortunes on the part of Turkey ; leaning, 
however, always towards that decadence which eventually 
came to cast the shadow of failure, and almost of oblivion, 
over the previous conquests and successes of this extraor¬ 
dinary empire. 

The name of John Sobieski, and his defeat of the Turks 
at the siege of Vienna, furnish prominent episodes in the 
early portion of this period; while wars in Hungary, and 
against Austria, Persia, and Russia occupy the major portion 
of Turkish history at the same time. In fact, it is probable 
that, but for political complications in western Europe, 
Turkey would have become a dependency of Russia before 
the period which we are now about to consider. 

Mahmoud II. found the Ottoman Empire fast falling to 
pieces. Many of her most important provinces had passed, 
after unfortunate wars and still more unfortunate treaties, 
into the hands of Russia. The Turkish character did not 
stand high in the general estimation of Europe. The 
Greeks were in a state of insurrection, and had gained 
sympathy throughout the West. The interior condition of 
his realm was even worse. Subordinate officials ruled 
despotically in Asia Minor, in Lebanon, in Egypt, in Con¬ 
stantinople. And, since the latter city was at this time 
governed, in fact, by the Janissaries, it becomes necessary 
for us to consider especially this remarkable military 
organization. 

The Janissaries formed a force originally organized by 
Orchan, the Osmanli Sultan, in 1330. They were young 
Christian prisoners compelled to embrace Mohammedanism ; 
and, being more perfectly disciplined by Amurath L, became, 
in his reign, a well-ordered host of about ten thousand men, 
specially educated from childhood to a military life. The 
children of Christians, captured during the conquests of the 
Turks, were taken at the age of twelve years and trained to 
forget their country and their religion! and to know no 
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other parent than 
the Sultan. On 
reaching man¬ 
hood, they were 
guaranteed special 
privileges, and, 
eventually, their 
ranks were filled 
b y conscription 
from among the 
natives. Origin¬ 
ally designed as a 
guard to the 
Sultan’s person, 
this force became 
augmented until 
they numbered 
four hundred 
thousand men. 

In times of peace 
they acted as a 
police force, they 
served on foot, 
generally formed 
the reserve of the 
Turkish army, 
and were noted 
for their wild im¬ 
petuosity in at¬ 
tack. Their dress 
consisted of a long 
gown with short 
sleeves, which was 
given them annu¬ 
ally by the Sultan 
at the feast on 
the first day of 
Ramadan, and, in 
lieu of the tur¬ 
ban, they wore a 
cap with a long 
hood, which hung 
upon their shoul¬ 
ders. Their arms consisted of a sabre and a carabine, 
though in time of peace, at Constantinople, they only 
carried a long staff. In Asia, they bore a bow and arrow 
and poniard. In early times they fought with darts, arrows, 
and hatchets, though the sabre was 
their favorite weapon. They rarely 
married, believing that a married 
man made a worse soldier than a 
bachelor. The discipline observed 
among the Janissaries conformed in 
many things to that used in the 
Roman legions, and, like them, they 
became formidable to their masters 
as their strength increased. 

They deposed Bajazet H. in 1512. 

They procured the death of Amurath 
III. in 1595. They robbed Osman II. 
of his empire and his fife in 1622, 
and two months later dethroned Mus- 
tapha, whom they had made his suc¬ 
cessor. In 1649 they deposed the 
Sultan Ibrahim, whom they strangled, 
and in 1730 they deposed and im¬ 
prisoned Ackmet III., and advanced 
Mahmoud I. from prison to the 
throne in his stead. 

Bearing the burden of this history, 


the Janissaries 
came under the 
authority of Mah¬ 
moud II., and it 
is little wonder if 
this monarch 
trembled at the 
fate which he 
might properly 
reason would be 
in store for him, 
should he not 
succeed either in 
placating or de¬ 
stroying this vast 
and ungovernable 
body of men, 
trained to the art 
of warfare, and 
accomplished i n 
all the technique 
of insurrection. 
This Sultan seems 
to have early 
formed his con¬ 
clusions as to his 
necessary action 
under the cir¬ 
cumstances. H e 
proceeded as 
follows: 

Issuing an or¬ 
der incorporating 
the Janissaries 
with new troops 
which he had 
raised, and com¬ 
manding them to 
adopt the same 
dress and arms, 
he was, as he had 
expected, peremp¬ 
torily refused obe¬ 
dience. He next assembled all of them, whom he could 
immediately control, in the square of Atmiedam in Con¬ 
stantinople for review. The sides of the square had been 
lined with the Sultan’s new levies, and also with masked 
batteries, and no sooner had the 
Janissaries assembled than the ave¬ 
nues to the square were closed, and, 
at a signal, the whole mass of men 
were shot down with dreadful 
slaughter. It is said that they dis¬ 
played that heroic valor for which 
they had been always distinguished, 
and that the Sultan Mahmoud shed 
tears for the loss by his own order 
of so many of his finest and bravest 
troops. But there was no alter¬ 
native. He must either reign or 
die; and, as he chose the former 
course for himself, the latter only 
remained for the Janissaries. Eight 
thousand of them are said, to have 
perished in this bloody attack; and 
the proclamation which immediately 
followed, declaring the Janissary force 
forever dissolved, completed their 
destruction. Not fewer than fifteen 
thousand wei'e executed, and more 
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than twenty thousand were banished. This occurred a nor the triumph of the Russians in gaining by the Treaty 
few years after the revolt of Greece, which was com- of Bucharest the country between the Dniesta and the 
menced in 1821, but whose independence was not secured Pruth: not all the external tribulations sustained by 
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until the battle of Navarino in 1827-that country not Turkey, together with the internal commotion of the Jams- 
being recognized by Turkey as a separate kingdom until saries, could swerve Mahmoudi from his original design • 
April, 1830. Neither the successful revolt of the Greeks, which was to raise j]^ country out of the slough of despond 
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into “which she had fallen, and bring her once again into i 
her proper place among nations. He established thorough ! 
reforms in every department of the administration, pro¬ 
gressed far in his plans for granting his subjects civil and 
religious liberty, modified and reduced the taxes, formed a 
militia, established schools, abolished the export duty on 
grain, and generally conceived and sustained measures of 
sound policy "which tended largely to consolidate the new¬ 
born prosperity of Turkey. The conduct of this monarch 
is the more to be commended not only in contrast with that 
of many of his predecessors, but especially because of the 
fact that it was persisted in, in the face of the disastrous 
war with Bussia on the one hand, and that of the revolt of 
Egypt—except so far as the present nominal dependence of 
that country is concerned—on the other. 

After Mahmoud came Abdul-Medjid, with the main 
events of whose reign our readers are doubtless tolerably 
familiar, the chief of these being the Crimean war ; a con¬ 
test brought on by an attempt, on the part of Russia, to 
obtain the exclusive protectorate of the members of the 
Greek Church in Turkey. This war continued during 
1853-55, and resulted in the victory of the Turks, joined 
with the allied powers of France and England, being 
distinguished by the siege of Sebastopol, and the bat¬ 
tles of the Alma, Inkerman, and Balaclava. By the 
Treaty of Paris which followed, Turkey regained a portion 
of territory north of the Danube, extending between Mol¬ 
davia and the Black Sea, and along the coast to the mouth 
of the Dniesta. Abdul-Medjid, although not a very ener¬ 
getic man or monarch, proceeded in the path of reform 
entered upon by his predecessor. His efforts to give free¬ 
dom to all religions, and his chivalrous act in refusing, at 
the risk of losing his throne, to give up Kossuth and the 
other political refugees to the menaces of Austria and 
Russia, will cause his name to be remembered in the 
annals of humanity. He was the thirty-first sovereign of 
his race, and the twenty-eighth since the taking of Con¬ 
stantinople. 

In 1861 he was succeeded by his brother Abdul-Aziz, the 
present Sultan. Under Abdul-Aziz, the situation of Turkey, 
though constantly threatened, has not ceased to be generally 
tranquil. Probably the chief element of interest in this 
reign has been the frequent raising of new loans, the 
eleventh of these having been in 1872, when the foreign 
indebtedness of Turkey amounted to nearly ninety millions 
sterling, and the internal debt to about forty millions. The 
recent insurrection in Herzegovina has also attracted con¬ 
siderable public attention. This country is a province 
situated between Croatia, Bosnia proper, Montenegro, and 
Dalmatia. Originally a dukedom, it fell into the hands of 
the Turks in the fifteenth century, and was for two cen¬ 
turies thereafter the battle-field between the Christians and 
Mohammedans. 

Aided by Montenegro, and possibly Austria, the rebels of 
Herzegovina have succeeded thus far in offering such 
resistance to the Turks that the definite conclusion to the 
revolt in any given time is uncertain. The war, meanwhile, 
has been prosecuted with great severity on both sides—the 
Turks devastating the country of the unhappy Bosnians, 
while the latter are enabled only to continue a desperate 
guerrilla warfare, encouraging murder and violence. It is 
proposed by Turkey to divide the rebellious province into 
its former subdivisions—Bosnia and Herzegovina—both to 
be governed by a Christian governor; this, doubtless, in 
deference to the sentiment of western Europe. Under this 
administration each province would have a local legislature, 
the delegates to be chosen by each race and religion, accord¬ 
ing to numbers. Oppressive taxes would be abolished, and 
revenues collected legitimately by duties on luxuries, while 
freedom of worship and security of person would be guar¬ 


anteed. Should all of this charming programme be carried 
out, the Great Powers would, unquestionably, so far as they 
are concerned, remain satisfied. But, unfortunately, Abdul- 
Aziz, though himself, doubtless, a man versed in good in¬ 
tentions, is incapable of sustaining these by any vigorous 
acts; and, inasmuch as the subordinate officials in power 
in Turkey and the Mohammedans throughout the country 
are bigoted and unscrupulous, and hate the Christians, 
moreover, with a deadly hatred, it is easy to imagine that 
such plans, even if honestly designed, would never reach 
consummation. 

Having thus traced the history of the Ottoman Empire in 
its more noteworthy particulars, and in accordance with our 
limited space, we may turn now to those personal and na¬ 
tional characteristics which go to make up the individuality, 
so far as that exists, of the Turkish' people. Bearing in 
mind, however, that the population of Turkey comprises 
elements from very many races, whose union, while existing 
in the form of political and social cohesion, has never 
reached homogeneity. 

In the history of Turkey we have the peculiar situation 
of a distinctively Asiatic people brought into immediate and 
close contact with all the elements of Western civilization 
for a period covering centuries. And yet, through the 
peculiar exigencies of necessary diplomacy and the political 
combinations of sovereigns, we find this people retained, as 
it were, in a condition of practical isolation from their 
nearest neighbors. That this is an anomaly in history, is 
shown by the far different condition of that other Asiatic 
people—the Japanese—who, even in the little intercourse, 
extending over only a few years, which they have held with 
the European and American people, have assumed to them¬ 
selves and developed very many Western ideas, and con¬ 
formed to Western customs. And this difference, as regards 
Turkey, is, doubtless, only owing to that geographical 
position which has made her inimical to the jealous con¬ 
sideration of each of the great European powers. Turkey, 
conquered by any other European power, would afford, to a 
far greater extent than is offered by the Suez Canal, a key lay 
which to control and unlock the vast wealth of eastern and 
southern Asia. That each of these other powers should 
appreciate this pregnant fact, and guard jealously against 
such a conquest by any one of them, is not remarkable. 
What may be the conclusion of the historical paradox to 
which we have referred, is, doubtless, a question which will 
require not many years for its solution. 

Meanwhile, however, Turkey must remain the “Sick 
Man.” Threatened by the power of Russia on the one 
hand, and sustained by the still greater power of the Roths¬ 
childs on the other; harassed by internal disturbances and 
oppressed by external manifestations, she must remain the 
same combination of mysterious fragments, whose flimsy 
union has thus curiously brought her into a condition 
both of antagonism and harmony with the purposes and 
interests of. her present guardians. 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 

Inasmuch as the Koran is at once the law and the creed of 
all Mohammedan nations, it is essential, in order rightly to 
understand the Turkish character, that we should have a 
clear conception of the nature and tendencies of their 
religious faith. 

Mohammedanism takes its name from Mohammed (Arabic, 
“The Praised ”), who was the founder of Islam, the native 
term , by which the religion, prescribed by the Koran, is 
known. Mohammed was bom about the year 570 a.d., at 
Mecca. His father was a poor merchant, and Mohammed 
is said to have been handed over by his mother to a Be¬ 
douin woman, and nursed by her in the desert. 

In his infancy, the prophet is alleged to have been subject 
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to fits, which were ascribed to the influence of demons. His 
early years were passed in tending the flocks of the Mec¬ 
cans, though he is said to have accompanied his uncle on 
his caravan trips to southern Arabia and Syria. When still 
a young man, Mohammed entered the service of a rich 
widow, and accompanied her caravans, possibly as a camel- 
driver, to the fairs. 

At about this time the fortunes of the embryo law-giver 
were suddenly and unexpectedly changed by his marriage 
to the rich widow, whom he served—the offer, as is said, 
coming from her. It was not until his fortieth year that 
Mohammed’s life became of importance to the world and 
religion. At this time he is said to have been a man of 
middle height, lean, but broad-shouldered, and strongly 
built. His eyes were large and coal-black, a long beard 
added to the dignity of his appearance. His presence is 
said to have been imposing. 

At this time Christianity had penetrated into the heart of 
Arabia from Syria and Abyssinia. Judaism likewise played 
a prominent part in the peninsula, chiefly in the northern 
part, being introduced by emigrants after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Besides these major religious elements, there 
were numerous sects—the first outcropping of the disturb¬ 
ances effected by Christian proselytism. These were Sabians, 
Mandaeans, etc.,who managed to sustain a considerable relig¬ 
ious ferment, and produced numerous men of power who 
preached against the ancient Pagan creed. 

The times were, in fact, ripe for a radically new departure 
in religious belief; and with the times appeared the man. 
Mecca was at this time the centre of the pilgrimages of the 
Arabian tribes attending sanctuaries which had been held 
carefully in charge by the very tribe to which Mohammed 
belonged. Buminating over many things, as he doubtless 
had ample time to do, it seems to have occurred to Mo¬ 
hammed that there was opportunity for the introduction of a 
new faith which should dispense with idolatry on the one 
hand, and with Judaism and Christianity on the other. Ac¬ 
cording to his own account and the belief of his followers, it 
was on the 23d night of the month Ramadan that the angel 
Gabriel came down from the presence of God and purified 
the heart of Mohammed. Gabriel, it seems, commanded him 
to preach the true religion and to spread it abroad by com¬ 
mitting it to writing. Afflicted, as the prophet was, by consti¬ 
tutional epilepsy, it is easy to determine the origin of the 
numerous visions with which he was presently favored, and 
under whose influence a something, not clearly known to 
himself—something like the ancient Dainicm —moved him 
at times, so vehemently, that during his revelations his eyes 
became blood-red, he foamed at the mouth, streamed "with 
perspiration, and is said to have roared like a camel Under 
these influences he heard voices impressing him with relig¬ 
ious teachings which at first, however, he did not seek to 
disseminate out of his own family. In four years he had 
made but forty proselytes. 

The Koran, as asserted by him, had been projected from 
the upper to the lower heaven, in readiness for use by the 
prophet. It was delivered to the world in verses consisting 
originally of brief rhymed sentences. With these for his 
text, Mohammed now inveighed against the superstition of 
the Meccans, exhorting them to a pious and moral life, and 
to believe in Allah, the All-mighty, All-wise, Everlasting, In¬ 
visible, All-just but merciful God, of whom Mohammed was 
the prophet. 

It appears from his personal history that Mohammed was 
acquainted with both the Jewish and the Christian doc¬ 
trines, and that he was familiar with the legendary poetry 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, but that his knowledge of the New 
Testament was confined to a few apocryphal books. It is 
conceded, however, that he considered Jesus and Moses as 
the greatest prophets in religious history—after himself! 


Doubtless from this knowledge, which, at least, included 
the magnificent imagery which appears in the early enun¬ 
ciations of both the Jewish and Christian law-givers, Mo¬ 
hammed derived many of his own poetical and beautiful 
ideas which were embodied in the Koran. 

It is related that, at first, the Meccans did not object to* 
the preaching of the new prophet. They esteemed him a. 
common poet or soothsayer, who, moreover, was probably a 
little out of his mind, in their esteem. But, as his success in 
making converts increased, he began to appear dangerous, 
and soon fierce opposition arose against him. Many of his 
converts suffered terrible punishment; and, at last, Mo¬ 
hammed himself was forced to fly to a fortified castle* 
belonging to a relative. Now troubles began to come upon 
him. His faithful wife, and his uncle—a man powerful in 
his day—both died. And after this came poverty. Later 
he married again, and afterwards increased the number 
of his wives, so that, at his death, he left nine of them. 

His preaching continued to bear harvest, and, as numbers 
of his new adherents came from Medina, Mohammed con¬ 
ceived the idea of locating himself in that city. Accord¬ 
ingly, in 622 a.d., he made the celebrated Hegira, pre¬ 
ceded by about one hundred families of his converts. 

From this period dates a future of success and importance 
in the history of the prophet. Formerly a despised impos¬ 
tor, he now assumed the position of judge, law-giver, and 
ruler of the city of Medina, and over two powerful Arabian 
tribes. The Hegira has been considered of sufficient im¬ 
portance to date from, in the Mohammedan calendar. 

Towards the end of the tenth year of the Hegira, Moham¬ 
med conducted a pilgrimage of forty thousand Mussulmans 
to Mecca, and there, on Mount Arafat, instructed them in 
important laws and ordinances, exhorting his believers to 
righteousness and piety, and recommending them to protect 
the weak, the poor, and the women, and to abstain from 
usury. He died on the 8th of June, 632 a.d. 

The personal character of Mohammed has been sharply- 
criticised, and, as is believed, unjustly. He is said to have 
been at times deceitful, cunning, revengeful, cowardly, and 
addicted to sensuality. There is, however, much to be said 
in his favor. His amiability, his faithfulness toward friends, 
his tenderness toward his family, the frequent readiness to- 
forgive an enemy, the extreme simplicity of his domestic- 
life—these are favorable qualities, which are amply testified 
to by those who knew him best. Melancholy of tempera¬ 
ment, nervous to a degree often bordering on frenzy, a poet, 
of the highest order, he had the weaknesses of a poet in 
excess. Although preaching the abolition of superstition, 
he believed in omens, charms and dreams. That he was 
an impostor, however, is now not generally believed. A. 
man of varied characteristics, of strong personal magnet¬ 
ism, possessing undoubted genius as the simple preacher 
of a religion, pure, humane, and not priest-ridden, Moham¬ 
med must ever occupy a position before mankind as an 
extraordinary, and, in many particulars, exceptional being. 

The religion known as Mohammedanism takes lofty 
ground in its assumptions! Starting with the theory that, 
it is the only orthodox creed existing from the beginning of 
the world, it is asserted, in its behalf, that all children are* 
born in its faith, and only removed therefrom by the false 
teachings of parents or guardians. It is claimed to be of 
divine origin, eternal and uncreated, and that the first tran¬ 
script of its doctrines rests near the throne of God on a 
table of vast dimensions called “The Preserved Table.” 
On this are also written the divine decrees, past, present, 
and future ; and to those who object to the eternity of the- 
Koran on the ground that much of it was adapted to the 
circumstances of Mohammed’s attainments, and not a little 
to the gratification of his personal wishes, it is answered 
that these things were predestined from all eternity. The 
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out; it being further predicted 
that He will come again upon 
the earth to establish everywhere 
the Mussulman religion, and to 
be a sign of the day of judgment. 

It is very evident that Mo¬ 
hammed borrowed his ideas from 
the Jewish legends, and from the 
new Christian theories, w T ith an 
admixture of Persian traditions ; 
and this process is worthy of com¬ 
ment as displaying remarkable 
shrewdness on the part of the 
prophet, inasmuch as, by its 
means, he avoided running coun¬ 
ter in the main to any of the pre¬ 
vailing religious doctrines of the 
age, directing his attention more 
particularly to the abolition of 
what he deemed a factitious and 
false symbolism and the worship 
of unauthorized gods. Beyond 
this, his design seems to have 


revelations of the Koran, as has 
already been stated, were made in 
single verses, and as soon as a 
chapter had been collected from 
these and taken down by ama¬ 
nuenses, the whole was read over 
by the followers of the prophet 
and committed to memory. 

The fundamental principle of 
the entire work is contained in 
the two articles of belief: “ There 
is no God but God; and Mo¬ 
hammed is God’s apostle.” 

Next to a belief in God, that in 
angels forms a prominent dogma ; 
while Jesus is referred to, but as 
a prophet and apostle who was 
superseded by Mohammed, as the 
Koran superseded the Gospel. 
Meanwhile, the crucifixion is said 
to have been suffered by deputy ; 
Christ having been taken up to 
God before the decree was carried 
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been at once a judicious and a 
virtuous one—that of disseminat¬ 
ing lofty and religious aspira¬ 
tions, and the prosecuting of 
good works. In fact, by this 
ingenious scheme, Moham¬ 
medanism was dovetailed into 
all preceding doctrines, but pro¬ 
claimed as the greatest of them 
all—the keystone to the magni¬ 
ficent arch of religious belief 
which had been hi process of 
formation since the foundation 
of the world. 

Thus, while the Koran admits 
the existence from first to last of 
some two to three hundred 
thousand prophets, among whom 
three hundred and thirteen were 
apostles, it distinctly denominates 
six, as especially commanded to 
proclaim new laws and dispensa¬ 
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Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Mohammed. By this means, 
we have a complete body of belief resting in its various 
orders, the one upon the other, like the steps of a ladder; 
with the Father of Mankind at the foot, and the Prophet 
of Islam at the summit. 

The Koran propounds a belief in the resurrection and 
final judgment. It likewise embodies the classical theory 
of transmigration of souls. It comprises a conception of 
paradise, which is the happy hunting-ground of the In¬ 
dians of North America over again. And, finally, the pro¬ 
phet himself believed—although in this he has not been 
altogether followed by succeeding theologians—that at the 
last day, both soul 
and body will be 
raised from the 
dead. The end of 
all things is pre¬ 
dicted, as also 
that its coming 
shall be recog¬ 
nized by certain 
signs, nearly all 
of which are taken 
from the legend¬ 
ary part of the 
Hebrew Talmud 
or Midrasli. These 
are the decay of 
faith among men, 
the advancement 
of the meanest 
persons to the 
highest dignities, 
wars, seditions and 
tumults, and con¬ 
sequent dire dis¬ 
tress, so that a 
man passing an¬ 
other’s grave shall 
say, “Would to 
God I were in his 
place!” Then the 
sun shall rise in 
the West, Con¬ 
stantinople will be 
taken by the de¬ 
scendants of Isaac, 
the Antichrist will 
come, and be 
killed by Jesus. 

There will be a 
war with the Jews, 
eruption, a great 
smoke, an eclipse, 

Mohammedans 
will return to 
idolatry ; the 
Kaata, or sacred 
stone, at Mecca, will be destroyed by the Ethiopians ; beasts 
and inanimate tilings will speak; and, finally, a wind will 
sweep away the souls of those who have faith, even if 
equal only to a grain of mustard-seed, so that the world 
shall be left in ignorance. After this shall come the last 
day. Then forty years of oblivion, followed by the re¬ 
surrection. 

Next, the day of judgment, when the righteous shall enter 
paradise, and the wicked hell; both, however, having first to 
go over the bridge A1 Shat, laid over the midst of hell, finer 
than a hair, sharper than the edge of a sword, and beset 
with thorns on every side. Upon this uncomfortable 


thoroughfare the righteous will proceed with ease and 
swiftness ; but the wicked, probably overweighted by their 
sins, will be precipitated headlong into hell—a place divided 
by the Koran into seven stoiies or apartments, respectively 
assigned to Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, Sabians, Ma- 
gians, idolaters; and the lowest of all to the hypocrites, 
who, outwardly professing religion, in reality had none. 

There appears to be even a purgatory in the scheme of 
Mohammed—since paradise is divided from hell by a par¬ 
tition, in which a certain number of half-saints find place. 

Paradise itself appears to be chiefly tenanted solely by 
God’s mercy, and not by good works or merits. It is also 

alleged that the 
poor will enter 
therein five hun¬ 
dred years before 
the rich; and— 
horribile dicta — 
that the majority 
of the inhabitants 
of hell are women! 
Further than this, 
paradise is recom¬ 
mended to the 
faitliful as a purely 
material elysium. 
Here, as it ap¬ 
pears, the senses 
are to be given all 
that they crave. 
Feasting in gorge¬ 
ous and delicious 
variety, costly and 
brilliant garments, 
and ravishing 
odors, these are 
among the attri¬ 
butes of this bril¬ 
liant and delight¬ 
ful place. Every 
believer null have 
eighty thousand 
servants, and 
seventy-two girls 
of paradise, be¬ 
sides his own 
former wives, if 
he should wish for 
them. A large 
tent of pearls, 
jacinths, and eme¬ 
ralds is to con¬ 
tain this rather 
liberal family. 
Three hundred 
dishes of gold 
shall be set before 
each guest at 
once, and the last morsel will be as grateful as the first. 
With this enormously increased capacity, we need not be 
surprised that wine, which will then be permitted to Mussul¬ 
mans, will flow copiously and without inebriating. Those 
who desire children shall have them, and see them grow up 
within an hour. 

A separate abode of happiness, it is said, will be re¬ 
served for women ; but there is considerable doubt thrown 
over the nature of the enjoyment which is to be furnished 
for them. Prayer is an imimrtant element in the practice 
of the religion of Islam, and to this is added invariably a 

partial ablution, which is performed with water when that is 
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•convenient, but with sand or dust when it is not The 
times of prayer are sunset, nightfall, daybreak, noon and 
afternoon. These times of prayer are announced even to 
the present day in Mussulman settlements by the Muezzins, 
from the minarets or towers of the mosques, bells not being 
permitted by the Mohammedan religion. While praying, 
the face of the worshipper should be turned in the direction 
of Mecca. Women, although not strictly forbidden to enter 
a mosque, yet are not practically allowed to pray there, lest 
their presence should be hurtful to true devotion. 

After prayer, in importance, stands the duty of giving 
Alm s, Of this there are two kinds—legal and voluntary; 
though the former has now been practically abrogated. The 
second is, according to law, to be given once every year, and 
rates between two and a half and twenty per cent, of the 
annual produce. Besides these, a special custom enjoined 
upon believers, is to bestow a measure of provisions upon 
the poor at the end of the sacred month of Ramadan. 

The duty of fasting, and that of pilgrimage to Mecca, 
complete the positive injunctions, by ordinance, of the 
religion of Islam. 

The prohibitory laws include those against drinking wine 
and other strong liquors; games of chance, which are con¬ 
sidered so wicked that a gambler’s testimony is considered 
invalid in a court of law; usury—even interest-taking being 
severely oondemned—and idolatry. 

Polygamy is allowed, but restricted to the having as many 
wives as the individual can comfortably take care of; and 
even further, in the explicit words of the Koran, four wives 
and a certain number of concubine slaves is as far as a Mus¬ 
sulman may legally go. A Moslem man may marry out of 
his creed, but a Mohammedan woman cannot,' under any 
•circumstances, marry an unbeliever. Divorce is a compara¬ 
tively light matter with the Mohammedans ; mere dislike is 
•a sufficient reason for a man to dissolve conjugal ties, and 
his flaying, 44 Thou are divorced,” and paying part of the 
wife’s dowry, is all that is required from him by the law. A 
wife, on the other hand, is bound to the husband forever, 
unless she can prove flagrant ill-usage or neglect of duty on 
his part; and even then she forfeits a part, or the whole, of 
her dowry. 

A woman disobedient to her husband may be declared 
rebellious, and her husband is not bound by law to care for 
her. 

The law is very lenient toward debtors. Insolvency and 
inability to work for the discharge of the claim dissolve all 
further obligations. The most concientious performance of 
private contracts is, however, recommended. 

Murder is punished with death, or the payment of a fine 
to the family of the deceased, according to their own pleasure. 
Theft is severely punished ; while infidelity, or apostacy from 
Islam, is a crime to be visited by the death of the offender, if 
he have been warned thrice without recanting. Finally, the 
complete body of Mussulman divinity, and which most dis¬ 
tinctly reflects the intention of the author, and the least 
changed in the course of time, is the ethics of the Koran. 

Herein injustice, falsehood, pride, revengefulness, calumny, 
mockery, avarice, prodigality, debauchery, mistrust, and sus¬ 
picion are inveighed against as ungodly and wicked ; while 
benevolence, liberality, modesty, forbearance, patience, en¬ 
durance, frugality, sincerity, straightforwardness, decency, 
love of peace and truth, and, above all, trusting in God and 
submitting to his will, are considered as the pillars of truth, 
piety, and the principal signs of a true believer. 

Whatever is to be the judgment of mankind as regards 
Mohammedanism, in comparison with the other religions 
of the world, its effects during the first centuries of its 
propagation must be admitted to have been helpful and 
advantageous to civilization. It has been justly alleged that 
the Mohammedans may be said to have been the enlightened 
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teachers of barbarous Europe from the ninth to the fifteenth 
century. Classical literature would have been irredeemably 
lost had it not been for the homo it found in the schools 
of the unbelievers of the Dark Ages. Arabic philosophy, 
medicine, natural history, geography, history, grammar, 
rhetoric, and poetry were the precursors and foundation of 
all that lias been done in these sciences and arts under the 
guidance of succeeding doctrines. 
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